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Te the Proprietors of the fit If a it 34aga%me. 

IN some remarks published in your 
Magazine for January, on some 
poems on the death of Dr. Percy, I 
was led into an error, by having 
been informed that a poem written 
fur the celebration of the 14ih of 
July, 1791, and from which I ex- 
tracted two lines, 

»' Light pour'd o'er the nation in one bril- 
liant blaze, 
Man saw, and his chain disappear'd," 

was written by a person who fre- 
quently uses the signature of Hafiz, 
and to whose latter writings I in- 
tended to allude. I have since as- 
certained, that this beautiful poem, 
beginning, 

" Gallia burst her vile shackles on this glo- 
rious day, 

And we dare to applaud the great deed, 
&c." 

was written by Edward Rushton, of 
Liverpool ; a man who to poetic ta- 
lents, joins strict, unbending inte- 
grity, and an ardent and enthusiastic 
love of liberty. Justice to him re- 
quires that I should make an acknow- 
ledgement of my error. Indeed the 
energetic style which characterises 
Edward Rushton's writings might 
have prevented me from making so 
great a mistake; as he, unlike some 
of our modem poets, has never sacri- 
ficed his principles of honour and 
iiUE^rity, for the transient popula- 
rity of the day, or for the sake of 
emolument. Y. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

OEEING in the Poetry of ynur 
^ Magazine for January, a refer- 
ence to the travels of Anachaksis 
the Younger, I had recourse to 
the book, and as it is a/vork not in 
general circulation, I think the fol- 
lowing quotations will not only tend 



to elucidate the poetry, bat may 
give birth to useful reflections ; and 
enable us to form a judgment as to 
the rectitude of the different opinions 
which seem to actuate our legisla- 
tors and statesmen at this truly aw- 
ful crisis. 

The plan of general utility on 
which you profess to carry oil your 
Magazine, and to which indeed you 
seem to adhere, induces me to 
trouble you with the present letter ; 
1 remain your obedient servant, 
Cm to. 

IF, conformably to the plan of 
Pericles, the Athenians had con- 
tinued an offensive war by sea, and 
a defensive one by land ; if, renoun- 
cing every idea of conquest, they 
had not risked the safety of the state, 
by rash enterprises, they sooner or 
later must have triumphed over their 
enemies, as they on the whole did 
them more injury than they could 
receive from them, and as the league 
they headed was almost entirely un- 
der their command, whilst that of 
the Peloponnesus, composed of in- 
dependent nations, might everv in- 
stant be dissolved. But Pericles 
died, and was succeeded in his au- 
thority by Cleon. 

At length they flattered them- 
selves they should be able to taste 
the sweets of tranquillity^ but their 
alliance gave birth to new leagues 
and new dissensions. Several of the 
allies of Lqcedaemon complained of 
not being comprehended in the trea- 
ty ; and uniting with the Argives, 
who had hithei to remained neater 
declared against the Laceduemo! 
nians. On the other hand, the 
Athenians and Lateilsemonians re- 
ciprocally charged each other with 
not fulfilling the articles of the trea- 
ty : hence arose misunderstandings 
and hostilities* But if was not un- 
til the expiration of six years and 
ten months that they proceeded to 
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an open rupture; a rupture founded 
on the most frivolous pretext, and 
which might easily have been pre- 
vented, had not war been necessary 
to the ambitious projects of Alci- 
biades. 

Some historians have stigmatized 
the memory of this Athenian with 
every reproach, and others honored 
it with every eutogium, without its 
being possible for us to charge the 
former with injustice, or the latter 
with partiality. It seems as if na- 
ture had exerted herself to unite in 
him the most striking extremes she 
can produce either of vice or virtue. 
We shall here consider him as con- 
nected with the state, the ruin of 
which he accelerated ; and afterward 
as related to the society of which he 
completed the corruption. 

An illustrious birth, considerable 
riches, a most distinguished figure, 
graces the most seductive, a discern- 
ing and comprehensive mind ; the 
honour, in fine, of a connection 
with Pericles; such were (he advan- 
tages that first dazzled the Athe- 
nians, and with which none were so 
soon dazzled as himself. 

At an age when we stand in need 
only of advice and indulgence, he 
had a train of flatterers; he astonish- 
ed his masters by his docility, and 
his fellow-citizens by the licentious- 
ness of his conduct. 

That elevation of sentiment pro- 
duced by virtue, was not to be 
sought in his heart; but in it was 
found that intrepidity which is in- 
spired by the consciousness of su- 
periority. No obstacle, no danger, 
could either surprize or discourage 
him; he seemed persuaded, that 
when souls of a certain order do not x 
perform all they wish, it is be- 
cause they have not courage to at- 
tempt all they can. 

His vanity could not but sooner 
or later have degenerated into ambi- 
tion : for it was impossible but that a 



man so superior to others, and so in- 
flamed with the desire of ruling, 
should have concluded, by exacting 
obedience, after exhausting admira- 
tion. Accordingly, he was all his 
life jealously watched by the leading 
citizens, some of whom dreaded his 
talents, others his excesses, and al- 
ternately adored, 'feared, and hated 
by the people, to whom he had ren- 
dered himself necessary ; and as the 
sentiments of which he was the ob- 
ject were converted into violent 
passions, it was with paroxysms of 
joy or fury, that the Athenians rai- 
sed him to honours, condemned him 
to death, banished, recalled, and a 
second time proscribed him. 

One day, when from the height of 
the rostrum he had gained the suff- 
rages of the people, and was return- 
ing home, escorted by the whole as- 
sembly, he was met by Timon, 
usually called the misanthropist, who 
shaking him by the hand, said, 
" Courage, my boy; continue to 
advance thyself to power and ho- 
nour, and 1 shall be indebted to thee 
for the ruin of Athens."* 

Born in a republic, he wished to 
raise her above herself, before he 
attempted to lay her at his feet. 
This undoubtedly was the secret 
of those splendid enterprizes into 
which he hurried the Athenians. 
With their soldiers he would have 
subjected nations, and the Athenians 
would have found themselves imper- 
ceptibly enslaved. 

His first disgrace, by checking 
him almost at the outset of his ca- 
reer, only shows us this truth, that 
his genius and projects were too vast 
for the happiness of his country. 
It has been said, that Greece could 
not bear two Alcibiades; it should 
be added, that Athens had one too 



* One would think he had in his eve, a 
person in our own time, called, the Gteaf 
Afan now ntt more. 
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many. He it was who determined 
her to undertake the Sicilian war. 

The Athenians had for some time 
meditated the conquest of that rich 
and powerful island. Their ambi- 
tion, repressed by Pericles, was 
strenuously seconded by Alcibiades. 
Flattering dreams traced out every 
night to his imagination, the immor- 
tal glory which was about to crown 
him. Sicily was only to be the 
theatre of his first exploits; in fan- 
cy he had already made himself 
master of Africa, Italy, and Pelo- 
ponnesus; and he everyday amused 
with his vast projects the impetuous 
yogth who followed his foot-steps, 
and who were entirely at his dis- 
posal. 

Whilst affairs were thus circum- 
stanced, the city of jEgesta, in Si- 
cily, which complained of being op- 
pressed by the inhabitants of Selinus 
and Syracuse, implored the assis- 
tance of her allies the Athenians; 
she offered to indemnify them for 
their expenses, and represented th&t 
if they did not speedily stop the 
progress of the Syracjsans, that 
people would not be long before 
they joined their troops to those of 
Laeedasmon. The republic sent de- 
puties into Sicily, who on their re- 
turn made an unfaithful report of the 
state of things. The expedition 
was resolved on, and Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus, were named 
for Generals ; and so certain did the 
Athenians deem themselves of suc- 
cess, that the senate previously re- 
gulated the fate of the different 
states of Sicily. 

The sensible part of the citizens, 
however, were the more alarmed at 
these proceedings, as they had 
hitherto no accurate idea of the ex- 
tent, forces, and riches of that is- 
land. Notwithstanding the law 
which forbids the revocation of a 
decree passed by all the orders of 
the state, Nicias remonstrated with 



the assembly, that the republic, not 
having been able yet to terminate 
the differences which had arisen be- 
tween her and the Lacedaemonians, 
the subsisting peace was no more 
than a suspension of arms; that her 
true enemies were in Peloponnesus, 
who only waited the departure of 
the army, to pour into Attica; that 
the quarrels of the Sicilian cities had 
no connection with the Athenians; 
that it was the height of extrava- 
gance to sacrifice the safety of the 
state to the vanity or the interest of 
a young' man, anxious to display bis 
magnificence in the sight of the ar- 
my ; that such citizens were formed 
only for the rain of the state, by 
ruining themselves; and that it as 
ill became them to deliberate on 
such weighty enterprises, as to car- 
ry them into execution. 

" I behoid with many fears," ad- 
ded Nicias, " that numerous band 
of youth who surround him, and 
whose suffrages be directs. Re- 
spectable old men, I solicit your 
voices, in the name of your coun- 
try; and you, magistrates, call the 
people once more to the question, 
and if the laws forbid it, reflect that 
the first of laws is the preservation 
of the state." 

Alcibiades now addressed the as- 
sembly, and represented, .that the 
Athenians, by protecting oppressed 
nations, had attained their present 
height of glory and of power; that 
it was no longer permitted them to 
abandon themselves to a repose too 
capable of enervating the courage 
and spirit of their troops; that they 
would one day be subjected them- 
selves, if from the present moment 
they did not subject others; that 
mauy of the Sicilian cities were peo- 
pled only by barbarians or foreign- 
ers, insensible to the honour of their 
country, and ever ready to change 
masters ; that others, weary of 
their divisions, waited only the arrival 
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of the fleet, to submit to the Athe- 
nians; that the conquest of this 
island would facilitate that of all 
Greece ; that on the slightest re- 
verse of fortune, they would find 
an asylum in their ships; that the 
splendour of this expedition alone 
would astonish the Lacedaemonians, 
and that should the latter hazard an 
irruption into Attica, it wonld sucr 
ceed no better than the former. 

This harangue inspired the Athe- 
nians with new ardour; and the war 
was proceeded on. 

The Athenians, vanquished by 
sea and land, no longer able to re- 
main under the walls of Syracuse 
for want of provisions, nor to escape 
out of the harbour, the mouth of 
which was shut up bv the Syracu- 
sans, took the resolution to abandon 
their camp, their sick, and their 
ships, and retire by land into some 
town of Sicily. They bewail tjiuir 
march, to the number of forty thou- 
sand men, including not- only the 
troops furnished them by the states 
of Italy and Sicily, but the crews of 
the galleys, the workmen, aud 
slaves. 

In the mean time, the Syracusans 
took possession of the defiies of the 
mountains, and the lords of the ri- 
vers; they broke down the"bridges, 
seized on the heights, and dispersed 
various detachments of cavalry and 
light troops over the plain.* The 
Athenians, harassed and impeded 
at every step, found themselves per- 
petually exposed on every side to 
the weapons of an enemy whom 
they were no where able to attack. 
lu this distress, th*y were animated 
to persevere by the example of their 

Senerals, and the exhortations of 
itcias, who, notwithstanding the 



• Some events similar to those here de- 
(eribed, occurred in the retreat of the ar- 
*?«sd*r"-Sk John Moore, in Spain. 



debility to which he was reduced by 
a long illness, displayed a courage 
superior to danger. For eight whole 
days they had to struggle against 
new obstacles continually increasing. 
But Demosthenes, who commanded 
the rear-guard, composed of six- 
thousand men, losing his way in hit 
march, was pushed inro a confined 
place, and after r/rodigies of valour, 
obliged Uk surrender, on condition 
that his soldiers should have their 
lives granted them, and be spared 
the horrors of a dungeon. 

Athens, depressed by so unex> 
pected a reverse of fortune as occur- 
red in this war, forboded still greater 
calamities. Her allies were ready 
to shake off the yoke; the other 
states of Greece were conspiring her 
ruin; the Peloponnesians already 
thought themselves justified by her 
example in breaking the truce. 

At the commencement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, the Athenians 
must have been greatly surprized to 
find themselves so different from 
their ancestors. A few years had 
sufficed to destroy the authority of 
all the laws, institutions, maxims, 
aud examples accumulated by pre- 
ceding ages, for the conservation of 
manners. Never was there a more 
dreadful proof, that great successes 
are as dangerous for the victors as 
the vanquished. 

I have already indicated the fatal 
effects -produced on the Athenians by 
their conquest, and the flourishing 
state of thtir navy and their com- 
merce. We have seen them rapidly 
extending the dominions of the re- 
public, and transporting into her bo- 
som the spoils of the allied and sub- 
jugated nations : hence the succes- 
sive progress of a ruinous luxury, 
and the insatiable thirst for festivals 
and spectacles. As the government 
abandoned itself to the delirium of a 
pride that imagined every thing war- 
rantable, because there was nothing 
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it dared not to attempt, individuals, 
from its example, shook off every 
species of constraint enjoined either 
by nature or society. 

Merit soon could only obtain 
esteem; respect was reserved for 
power and influence: all the passions 
were directed towards personal in- 
terest, and all the sources of corrup- 
tion spread themselves with profu- 
sion over the state. Love, which 
heretofore had concealed itself under 
the rails of Hymen and of modesty, 
flamed openly with illegitimate fires. 
Courtesans multiplied in Attica, and 
throughout all Greece. Some of 
these women came from Ionia, from 
that beautiful climate where the art 
of voluptuousness took birth. Some 
attached to their persons a multi- 
plicity of admirers, all of whom they 
loved without a preference, and who 
all loved them without rivalry : 
others, confining themselves to a 
single conquest, by an appearance 
of propriety, succeeded in attract- 
ing respect and commendation from 
that easy public, which imputed to 
them as a merit this fidelity to their 
engagements. 

Pericles, a witness to the abuse, 
did not attempt to correct it. The 
mote severe he was in his own man- 
ners, the more attentive was he to 
corrupt those of the Athenians, which 
he relaxed by a rapid succession of 
festivals and games. 

The celebrated Aspasia, a native 
of Miletus in Ionia, seconded the 
views of Pericles, whose mistress 
and spouse she was successively. She 
had obtained such an ascendancy 
over him, that he was accused of 
having more than once engaged his 
country in war to avenge her per- 
sonal quarrels. She had the bold- 
ness to form a society of courtesans, 
whose charms and favours were em- 
ployed to attach the young Athenians 
to her interests. A few years be- 
fore the whole city would have re- 
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volted at the idea of such a project; 
but now, when carried into execu- 
tion, it only excited some feeble 
murmurs: the comic poets freely sa- 
tirized Aspasia, but this did not hin- 
der her house from being frequented 
by the best company of Athens.* 

Pericles authorized this licentious- 
ness; Aspasia extended it; and Al- 
cibiades rendered it amiable : his 
life was an example of every species 
of dissolute manners; but his vices 
were all accompanied with so many 
splendid qualities, and so often min- 
gled with noble actions, that public 
censure knew not on what to fasten. 
Besides, how was it possible to re- 
sist the charm of a poison which the 
Graces themselves seemed to distri- 
bute? Or to condemn a man who 
possessed every requisite to please, 
or to seduce ; who was the first to 
condemn himself; who repaired the 
slightest offences by such concilia- 
ting attentions, and who seemed less 
to commit faults, than to fall into 
them through negligence ? The 
public were therefore led to rank them 
among those amusements, or those 
errors, which disappear with the 
fire of youth ; and as indulgence 
for vice is always a conspiracy 
against virtue, it happened that, ex- 
cepting a. small number of citizens 
inflexibly 'attached to ancient' max- 
ims, the nation, hurried away by 
the graces of Alcibiades, became 
the accomplice* of his excesses, and 
concluded by defending what they 
bad begun by excusing. 

A judicious historian observes, 
that war modifies the manners of a 
people, and sours them in propor- 
tion to their sufferings. That of 



* The reader may perceive the prevail- 
ing manners of the British court aptly 
portrayed in this extract. We may see 
reflected, as in a glass, some transactions 
of a Commander in Chief, and some not 
faint rumours of a still later date. Crito. 
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Peloponnesus was so long, and the 
Athenians experienced so many re- 
verses of fortune, as to occasion a 
remarkable alteration in their cha- 
racter. Their vengeance was not 
satisfied, unless it exceeded the of- 
fence More than once they issued 
decrees which condemned to .death 
the inhabitants of the islands who 
.had forsaken their alliance ; their 
generals more than once inflicted 
dreadful tortures on the prisoners 
who fell into their hands. They now 
therefore no longer remembered that 
ancient institution, by v. aich the 
Greeks were accustomed to celebrate 
with songs Of joy the victories gained 
over the barbarians; but to recount 
with teats and lamentations the ad- 
vantages they had obtained over the 
other Greeks. 

The author I have quoted further 
observes, that, in the course of this 
fatal War, such a general subversion 
of ideas and principles took place, 
that the words most in use entirely 
changed their meaning : good faith 
was called simplicity and credulity ; 
duplicity, address; and prudence 
and moderation, feebleness and pu- 
sillanimity : while audacity and vio- 
lence vtere considered as the sallies 
of a strong mind, and an ardent 
zeal in the common cause. Such a 
confusion in language is perhaps one 
of the most dreadful sv'tnptomsol the 
depravity of a people. In other 
times, attacks are made on virtue ; 
yet to assign limits to her is still to 
acknowledge her authority: but 
when a society proceeds to divest 
her even of her name, her claims 
are at an end; vice usurps the scep- 
1re, and maintains herself undisturb- 
ed on the throne. 

Towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, a player on the lyre, 
formerly a slave, since become a ci- 
tizen by his intrigues, and adored 
by the multitude for his liberality, 
was seen to come into the general 



assembly armed with an axe, and 
threaten with impunity to cleave the 
skull of the first man who should 
give his Vote for peace. A few years 
after Athens was taken by the Lace- 
daemonians, and in a short time again 
sunk under the arms of the king of 
Macedon. 

Such was the destiny of a state 
founded upon manners. Philoso- 
phers, who ascend to the causes of 
great events, have said that every 
age bears, in some manner, within 
itself the age that is to follow This 
bold metaphor contains an impor- 
tant truth, confirmed by the history 
of Athens. The age of laws and vir- 
tue prepared that of valour and of 
glory ; the latter produced that of 
conquests and of luxury, which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the re- 
public. 

At present let us turn cur eyes from 
these afflicting scenes, and fix them on 
more agreeable and more interesting 
objects. Towards the end of the Pe- 
lopunnesian war nature redoubled her 
efforts, and on a sudden gave birth to a 
number of men of genius in every 
branch of knowledge. Of these A- 
thens produced several, and saw a 
still greater number resort to her to 
court the honour of her approbation 
and esteem. 

But whilst the respective states of 
this country were menaced with los- 
ing the empire both of the sea and 
land, a peaceful class of citizens 
were labouring to secure to it 
for ever the empire of the mind ; 
they erected in honour of their na- 
tion a temple, the foundations of 
which had been laid in the preced- 
ing century, and was to resist the 
ravages of centuries to come. The 
sciences every day acquired strength 
by new discoveries, and the arts by 
their continued progress. Poetry 
did not increase her splendour ; but 
retaining it, employed her powers to 
embellish tragedy and comedy, which 
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wereatonce carried to their highest 
perfection. History, subjected to the 
Jaws of true criticism, rejected the 
marvellous, discussed facts, and be- 
came an instructive lesson, which 
past times transmitted to succeeding 
ages. In proportion as the edifice 
arose, barren wastes were discovered 
at a distance, and others which wait- 
ed only for more skilful cultivation. 
The rules of logic and of rhetoric, 
the abstractions of metaphysics, and 
the maxim* of morality, were ex- 
plained in works which to regularity 
of plan united precision of ideas and 
elegance of style. 

To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 

WELL might a celebrated au- 
thor, whose writings are more 
easily censured than refuted, talk of 
the childishness of aristocracy, as be- 
ing delighted with its blue ribbon, 
and its ornamented bib. In read- 
ing the accouhi of the Chapter of the 
Garter, when the Duke of Moturose 
tvas lately invested with the bauble, 
I was struck with the hypocritical 
can^ of the formula of address used 
on tire occasion by the Chancellor, 
and which is as follows : 

" To the honour of God omnipotent, and 
in memorial of the blessed Martyr St. 
George, tie about thy leg, .for thy renown, 
this Noble Garter, wear it as the symbol of 
the Most Illustrious order, never to be for- 
gotten or laid aside ; that thereby thou may- 
est be admonished to be courageous, and ha- 
ving undertaken a just war, in which thou 
shaltbe engaged, thou mayest stand firm, va- 
liantly fight, and successfully conquer. Wear 
this ribband about thy neck, adorned with 
the image of the blessed Martyr and Soldier 
of Christ St. George, by whose imitation 
provoked, thou mayest so overpass both 
prosperous and adverse adventures, that 
having stoutly vanquished thy enemies 
both of body and soul, thou mayest. not 
only receive the praise of this transient 
combat, but be crowned with the palm 
of eternal victory." 

I immediately contrasted it with 



the account, which Gibbon, in his 
History of the Decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, gives of ihis patron 
of knighthood, and supporter of re- 
'•i*ion and sociul order.* 

" George, from his parents or his 
education, surnamed the Cappado- 
cian,was born at Epiphania in Cili- 
cia, in afuller's shop. From this ob- 
scure and servile origin he raised 
himself by the talents of a parasite : 
and the patrons, whom he assidu- 
ously flattered, procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment 
was mean : he rendered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the ba- 
sest arts of fraud and corruption ; 
but his malversations were so no- 
torious, that George was compelled 
to escape from the pursuits of justice. 
After this disgrace in which he 
appears to have saved his fortune 
at the expense "of his honour, he em- 
braced with real or aft'ected ze*l, 
thej profession of Arianism. From the 
love, or fhe ostentation of learning-, 
he collected a valuable library of his- 
tory, rhetoric, philosophy, and the- 
ology ; and the choice of the pre- 
vailing faction promoted George of 
Cappadocia to the throne of Athana- 
sius. The entrance of the new- 
Archbishop was that of a barbarian 
conqueror ; and each moment of his 
reign was polluted by cruelly and 
avarice. 

" The primate of Egypt assumed 
the pomp and insolence of his lofty 
station. The merchants of Alexan- 
dria were impoverished by the un- 
just, and almost utiiver-al monopoly, 
which he had acquired of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c, and the 
spiritual father of a great people 
condescended to practise the vile 
aid pernicious arts of an informer, 
tuder the reign of Constantius, he 

* 4 Vol. Dublin edition, pages 111 alii. 



